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Days tv Norra Inpra. By Norman Me- 
Leod, Editor of Good Words. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.; pp. 187. 


This is a lively book of travels, highly 
illustrated. We give to the readers of the 
Review, as a specimen, part of the chapter 
upon 

BENARES. 


The means of conveyance put at our dis- 
posal to thread the streets of “ Holy Benares” 
were the Rajah’s carriage, elephant, and ton- 
jons, a sort of open sedan-chair, which is 
carried by poles resting on the shoulders of 
the bearers. 

After parting with the carriage, where the 
narrow streets made it impossible for us to 
proceed in it, we found the elephant waiting 
forus, I felt awed in the presence of the 
noble beast! My acquaintance with his kind 
had been limited to Wombwell’s Menagerie 
and the Zoological Gardens. We had seen 
only two or three in India, and these did not 
impress us. It had never been proposed to 
us to ride upon any, either as a matter of 
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amusement or of business. But here was a 
proper animal for our use. He was of graet 
size, and of great age. He stood with gouty- 
like legs, moving his huge ears. He was 
clothed in a coarse, home-made drapery of 
skin, fitting loosely to his body, and forming 
trousers—not exactly like those exquisite 
models pictured at railway stations, price 168. 
A lad sat on his huge head, a thick iron spike 
in his hand, by which he seemed to touch the 
creature’s thoughts as if by some electric 
process. A ladder placed against his side led 
up tothe seat on his summit. It was not 
possible to look at that small eye of his with- 
out questioning one’s safety: it was so in- 
quisitive and sagacious, so thoughtful and 
calculating, that no astonishmen: would have 
been felt had he, out of sheer fun, played us 
any trick, and then shaken his frame with 
elephantine laughter. Before we ascended he 
bent his tough gray knees, not, however, un- 
til cushions had been laid for them. Then 
he quietly knelt down. We got up to our 
seats, feeling very much as if we were on the 
ridge of a one-storied house. We there held 
on as if for life, while the mountain heaved, 
tor as he rose on his hind legs he sent us for- 
ward, and on his fore legs sent us backward. 
At last we got under way. Judging from 
my own feelings, I was astonished that the 
people did not laugh, and the windows open 
that the idle women, albeit in the East, should 
see the sight. But all seemed to be a matter 
of course, much as if at home we had hired a 
cab. On we went, with slow, silent, soft, 
stately swing. The great ears were below us, 
and below them the stout tusks, as if to clear 
the way. Having fully realized our dignity, 
and being fully convinced that all asses, 
horses, carriages—even railways—were poer 
and undignified things when compared with 
an elephant, and almost wishing that we could 
have one provided for us as we went to report 
ourselves to the first general assembly in Ed- 
inburgh, we nevertheless quietly hinted that 
a more humble mode of conveyance would be 
quite as comfortable, so we descended, with 
gratitude for our safety. 
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Apart from our own wishes, the streets made 
this change necessary. I question if our 
august friend could have squeezed himself 
through some of the narrow lanes of Benares. 
In its structure internally as a city, as well as 
in other respects which I shall presently 
allude to, Benares stands alone. The houses 
are all built of solid stone, obtained from the 
quarries of Chumar in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. They are flanked by houses six or 
even seven stories high. Whether to gain 
shade from the burning sun, or as a means of 
defence against foes, these streets are so nar- 
row as to resemble the closes in the old town 
of Edinburgh. Indeed, if our readers can 
suppose the closes worming through the whole 
city with sharp turnings and endless wind- 
ings, they will have a pretty good idea of the 
place. There are shops of every kind and 
for every trade, according to the quarter of 
the city. All these are open to the street. 
There are workers in brass and iron, in sil- 
ver, gold and jewels; workers of slippers and 
saddlery; of arms and accoutrements; of 
cloths and Oriental fabrics; of sweetmeats 
ad nauseam; and sellers of grain of every 
kind. The lower stories in all the houses are 
the worst, and we sometimes saw cattle stalled 
in them, and gazing out into the street to add 
to the peculiarity of the scene. 

To a traveler, one of the most remarkable 
features of Benares is the presence of monkeys. 
The honor conferred on this animal is not 
owing to any anticipation of the discoveries 
of Darwin which have made the genus inter- 
esting, as being the possible [hypothetical ?] 
ancestors of Milton, Shakspeare, and Goethe ; 
but because of certain benefits conferred by 
the king of the monkeys upon the deities of 
Hindoo worship, which need not here be in- 
quired into. These funny creatures are fed 
by pilgrims; they enjoy the happiest, most 
guileless existence in Benares; and although 
panics have been occasioned by accidents be- 
falling them—a broken leg having in one 
instance sent a foreboding gloom over the 
more religious inhabitants of the city—they 
themselves seem strangely unconscious of re- 
sponsibility, and leap, and climb, and jabber, 
and amuse themselves in a way which is 
really delightful to their human descendants. 

The only shop or factory we had time to 
vist was that of the famous Brocade of Be- 
nares. We threaded our way through many 
narrow passages, and ascended many narrow 
stairs, and passed through room after room, 
until we got into the treasure-room of the 
gorgeous manufacture. All this difficulty of 
entrance told of past times, when property 
was so insecure as to demand means of con- 
cealment and defence. When at last we 
reached the small chamber where the goods 
were displayed, we fully enjoyed the brilliant 
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spectacle. To see those magnificent gold 
brocades, costing twenty pounds or even more 
the yard! Wealth might purchase them, but 
no wealth, save the wealth of long trained 
art, could command the exquisite taste they 
display. Web after web was unfolded, and 
it was a great enjoyment to gaze on them. 
Oriental splendor appeared so natural and 
so refined, that broadcloth and white neck- 
ties seemed impossible for any one who could 
clothe himself in such gorgeous costume. To 
adopt our vulgar, prosaic, commonplace 
Western suits was like preferring mist and 
rain to the splendors of sunset. From defect- 
ive arrangements as to the pay of the clergy, 
it was impossible for me to patronize this 
magnificent manufactory. But I gave it all 
I had to bestow—my enthusiastic admiration. 

Our next “ Peep” at Benares was from the 
river. But before taking this peep I must 
put the reader more en rapport with this 
famous city. 

Benares is to the Hindoos what Mecca is 
to the Mohammedans, and what Jerusalem 
was to the Jews of old. It is the “holy” 
city of Hindostan. I have never seen any. 
thing approaching to it as a visible embodi- 
ment of religion, nor does anything like it 
exist on earth. Its antiquity is great—how 
great I do not know. As in the case of most 
ancient cities, there are in it few remains of 
the old portions. Perhaps not a single build- 
ing or even the remains of one exists which 
dates beyond three or four hundred years, 
and this owing to the domination of the Mos- 
lem, with his hatred of idolatry and idol tem- 
ples. Even poor, desolate Jerusalem has 
many more vestiges of the past than Benares. 
But nevertheless it is now, as it has been for 
long ages, the grand centre of Hindoo wor- 
ship and veneration. It contains a thousand 
temples, and tens of thousands of images of 
all the gods worshipped in Hindostan. To 
make a pilgrimage to Benares, to visit its 
shrines, and walk for fifty miles around its 
sacred territory, even though tottering with 
age or sickness, and almost crawling on the 
earth, has for centuries been the highest am- 
bition of the devotee, from Cape Comorin to 
the Himalayas. And to die in Benares has 
been the sure passport of millions wishing for 
glory. The orthodox rulers of territories, 
small or great, recognized its sanctity; and 
in person, or by the substitution of their va- 
keel, have paid their respects and money to 
it, and sought its blessings. . Many nobles 
have built their palaces in it, and have reared 
temples, or long flights of stairs, or ghauts, 
for the convenience of the faithful. Not a 
few have spent and many still spend the 
evening of their days within its walls, atoning 
for their sins by their asceticism, or by their 
liberal hospitality and largess to {the ever- 
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but the priesthood were sealed books, until 
they were mastered and published by Max 
Miiller and his learned brotherhood. The 
pundits of Benares have written learned 
treatises on grammar, metaphysics, and the- 
ology ; students from every part of the coun- 
try come to live with them and study under 
them. Here, miserable devotees covered with 
ashes have endured fiercest torments; and 
holy beggars in crowds have collected their 
alms. Holy bulls have wandered through 
the streets, and as gods were revered, being 
made welcome to eat at every grain shop they 
were pleased to honor with their attentions. 
No “ melas,” or holy fairs, were so attended 
as those of Benares. Hundreds of thousands 
every year gathered to this the seene of their 
soleranities. 

Changes to some extent have taken place. 
The “ melas” are not now so well attended. 
Without much opposition, the bulls have, for 
sanitary reasons, been denied the freedom of 
the streets. But the monkeys are as holy 
and as numerous as ever. As the last con- 
vulsive effort of dying Brahminism, the tem- 
ples increase rather than diminish; and the 
city is as much as ever “wholly given to 
idolatry.” 

The difference between the finest temples 
in Benares and those in South India is very 
visible. The former are paltry and con- 
temptible in comparison with the latter. 
This, I understand, has been occasioned by 
the Mohammedan persecutions in former 
days, when the Great Mogul was all and all. 
Large temples would then have been de- 
stroyed, and large shrines were consequently 




































destroyed. The Hindoos never had such 
freedom under “native” Mohammedan rule 
as they have enjoyed under the foreign 
Christian government of Britain. 

To visit the temples of Benares would be 
the labor of weeks, and the profit more than 
questionable. We visited the chief one, how- 


ever, the temple of Bishes-war, the idol king 
of Benares. 










cathedral. It had nothing imposing in its 
structure. The lingam predominated, and, 
in fact, was all in all. 

The usual ceremony of worshippers in this 
temple consists in presenting some flowers to 
the ugly-looking monster called God. They 
prostrated themselves before him, and struck 
the bell, which is in every temple, and then 
departed. The temples are always wet with 
the holy water of the Ganges, which is poured 
on the God, and over every offering. Many 
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Bevares has been the 
Vatican, the Oxford and Cambridge, of Hin- 
dostan. Here the most learned men of India 
have lived, studying the Vedas, which to alk 


preferred, as being more easily built again if 





The one which we visited was a sort of 
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of the worshippers throw themselves down 
before the savage-looking image, and not a 
few seemed excited by bang. There is a fa- 
mous well beside the temple, into which 
flowers were cast, and from whose fetid waters 
worshippers drank. The people looked ut- 
terly stupid and prosaic; many of them were 
sensual and depraved in appearance, and the 
whole scene disgusting in the extreme. This 
impression was not lessened by the sight of 
figures of bulls carved in stone, reminding 


| one, as they did, of the olden time of Apis 
and the golden calves, with the condemnation 
of the Almghty upon them. 


We rowed down the river through the city, 


for two or three miles, in a covered boat. 
Certainly I never saw such a striking specta- 
cle in my life. It remains unapproached 
and unapproachable in my memory. No de- 
scription can give any adequate idea of the 
scene. The architecture was remarkable; 
yet no building, unless perhaps the two re- 


markable minarets, made any distinct im- 


pression of beauty or of grandeur upon the 
mind. Still, as a whole, and with many re- 
markable bits, it was extraordinary. - The 
city rose high from the edge of the grand old 
river with a strength and imposing majesty 
(from its height and the vast mass of stone) 
such asI had not before seen in the East. 
The river itself flowing in broad and rapid 


stream formed a splendid foreground to the 
picture. 


el 
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OF THE LORD’S SUPPER, EUCHARIST OR MASS. 


(Continued from page 132.) 

At a council held in 506, the laity were or- 
dered to communicate three times in a year, 
under penalty of not being reputed catholic 
Christians. A provincial council at Cxsar 
Augusta in 519, pronounced a curse upon 
those receiving the sacrament, who ate it not 
in the church. The eucharist had already 
been administered to infants : it was now giv- 
en even todead persons. It formed a part of 
Divine worship, was used to consecrate every 
religious act, and was occasionally celebrated 
at the tombs of martyrs; whence followed 
masses for the dead. The bread and wine 
were held up to the view of the people before 
distribution, that they might be gazed on with 
reverence.’ The bread was usually broken, 
to signify the breaking of the body of Christ. 
At other times it was pierced with a spear, 
and said to be immolated. With the re- 
mains of the eucharist, and with other obla- 
tions, it had long been usual to hold occasion- 
ally “the agape, or feasts of charity,” being 
a liberal collation of the rich to feed the 
poor ; but this practice giving rise to various 
abuses, was prohibited in the sixth and sey- 
enth centuries. 
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“The canon of the mass,” instituted—by 
Pope Gregory “the Great” about the year 
620, for the celebration of the eucharist, occa- 
sioned a remarkable change, by the introduce. 
tion of a lengthened, pompous and magnifi- 
cent ritual. It was still generally performed 
in the language of each particular country, 
and the first time that it was openly said in. 
Latin appears to have been at the Council of 
Constance, by the pope’s legate in 681. The 
administration of the sacrament was now 
deemed the most solemn and important part 
of public devotion, and was everywhere em- 
bellished with a variety of senseless append- 
ages. The burning of incense received gene- 
ral sanction, Charlemagne made some at- 
tempts to stem the torrent of superstition, but 
with little success. To the ceremonies of try- 
ing the guilt or innocence of individuals, by 
cold water, by single combat, by the fire or- 
deal, and by the cross, was added the celebra- 
tion of the eucharist with other rites, to give 
to these barbarisms a religious and imposing 
aspect.* During the same period it was de- 


graded and profaned, by being introduced oc- 
casiopally into ridiculous and absurd festi- 
vals, instituted in imitation of the heathen, 
and with no higher object than to promote 
sport and diversion at the cost of religion, 


and even of common decency. 

A canon of one of the provincial councils 
enjoined that baptized infants should receive 
communion, before they partook of any nour- 
ishment. The priests also were required to 
administer it in the morning before they 
tasted other food. Great importance was at- 
tached to the kind of cup used in performing 
the ceremony. In connection with this, Boni- 
face the martyr said, about 750, that former- 
ly golden priests made use of wooden cups; 
but now, on the contrary, wooden priests 
used golden chalices. The Triburentian 
Council decreed, that no priest by any means 
presume to make the sacred mystery of the 
body and blood of our Lord in cups or chali- 
ces of wood. 

The superstitious custom of performing 
solitary or secret masses by the priest alone, 
on behalf of souls said to be detained in pur- 
gatory, was introduced by degrees, and 
proved a rich source of emolument to the 
clergy. There was also the dry mass, with- 
out the bread and wine or the consecration ; 
and the two-fold or three-fold mass, several 
being thrown into one service, and all be- 


*** In the Life of Gregory the Great it is related 
that a certain woman, when he gave her the eu- 
charist, with the usual words ‘the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul,’ laughed at 
the form, and when asked the reason, she replied, 
because he called that the body of Christ, which 
she knew to be bread, that she had made with her 
own hands a little before.""—Bingham’s Christian 
Antiquities, xv. 2—5. 
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ing celebrated with one canon,—this was ap- 
owed a device of the priests to save labor. 

oluntary oblations of money were some- 
times made by those who received the sacra- 
ments; the priests were prohibited from en- 
couraging this usage, but it became a com- 
mon rule and was expected as such. Insome 
countries it still prevails. The popish priests 
do not usually require payment for the sacra- 
ments: they do not sell, but they accept gifts, 
either for themselves or for some miraculous 
image, or for the souls in purgatory, for 
which masses and other oblations are neces- 
sary. 

The Paulicians of the eighth century, a 
large body of Christians in the east before re- 
ferred to, maintained that the eating of the 
flesh and drinking of the blood of Christ con- 
sisted simply in coming into vital union with 
him, through His doctrines and His word, 
which they considered to be His true flesh and 
blood. They insisted not on bread and wine, 
but on His words, which were to be support 
for the soul, as bread and wine are for the 
body. 

For a very long period, the sacrament of 
the bread and wine was viewed and employed 
by the great body of catholics as a sort of 
charm or amulet, to heal bodily diseases in 
men or in cattle, to ensure success and avert 
calamities, as well as to minister health to the 
soul. Voyagers carried with them consecrat- 
ed bread, as a pledge for their preservation. 
It was often administered with absolution to 
the sick or dying, and was then termed the 
viaticum or provision for their journey into 
the next world. It was sometimes even 
buried with the corpse. These notions were 
warmly urged by the corrupt and selfish 

riests. 

It had been common to pronounce the con- 
secration of the eucharist audibly and intel- 
ligibly, that the people might hear, and an- 
swer Amen; but, in the tenth century, the 
contrary practice of “intonation” or pro- 
nouncing the services in a low voice, began 
to be introduced to render them more mys 
terious. 

The oblations of common bread by the peo- 
ple for the purpose of the eucharist, having 
commenced at a very early period, were gen- 
erally continued till the eleventh or twelfth 
century, when wafers and unleavened bread 
were introduced by the priests, under the 
plea of decency and respect, the people being 
ordered to bring a penny each, instead of the 
former contribution. The eastern churches 
still used leavened bread, and great disputes 
followed. In the ancient church, the bread 
had usually been broken into many parts, 
that each one of the people might partake. 
Afterwards is was broken by the Greeks into 
four parts, by the Latins into three, and by 
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some other churches into nine parts. The|not only with Berenger that there is no 
large wafer or thin small cake now used in| change of substance in the sacrament, but 
the Romish churches, is still broken into three | also that it is no longer to be administered. 
parts, to retain a shadow of the ancient cus-| Peter was burnt “at St. Giles Languedoc.” 


tom; bnt the people generally do not par-| Many united with them in Flanders, Frauce 





take. All who atteuded divine worship, were| and Italy, among whom was Arnold of Bres- 
expected to share in the eucharist; but by de-| cia, who was also burnt for his reputed here- 


grees this was relaxed, and those who would 
not partake of it were allowed a sort of con- 
secrated bread called the “eulogia.” This 
appears to have been introduced in the ninth 
century. 

At length arose in the eleventh century th 
famous controversy, respecting the manner in 
which the body of Christ was believed to be 
partaken of ia the eucharist. Christian pro- 
fessors had long differed on this mysterious 
subject; but an opinion gained ground, that 
the figurative interpretation ought to be dis 
missed, and that after consecration the same 
identical body of Christ, that was born of the 
virgin, that suffered upon the Cross, and that 
was raised from the dead, was in reality pres- 
ent. Others declared that none but saints 
and believers received the body of Christ in 
the sacrament; while a few others held that 
the bread and wine were merely signs and 
symbols of Christ’s absent flesh and blood, 
which were partaken of by faith. ‘This con- 
troversy, involving a religious and mysterious 
question of great moment, was carried on very 
fiercely for some ages between the different 
parties and their leaders. 

Berenger, who died in 1088, took a more 
spiritual view of the Lord’s Supper than most 
of the ruling men of his day, though many 
others agreed with him. He held, contrary 
to the received opinion, that the passages in 
the 6th chapter of John had no reference 
whatever to the outward supper. “ Christ,” 
said he, “does not descend from heaven, but 
the hearts of the faithful ascend devotional- 
ly to Him in heaven.”—* The true, the im- 
perishable body of Christ, is eaten only by 
the true members of Christ, in a spiritual 
manner.” Ic wasa favorite maxim of his, 
“Though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him thus 
no more.” 

Absolution, or the remission of sins, was 
generally understood to attend the worthy re- 
ception of “the sacraments,” these being 
deemed “the keys” given to Peter and his 
successors. Till the twelfth century, the 
form of absolution was imperative or preca- 
tive, not indicative and absolute. Salvation 
was said to be impossible without a participa- 
tion in these “ tremendous mysteries.” Thus 
the one great offering was overlooked, and re- 
ligion made a thing of rote, to be shared 
equally by the righteous and the wicked! 

Peter de Bruis, Abbot of Clugny, with 
Henry his disciple and their followers, held, 





















sies. These were the usual stigma and end 
of such, as ventured to dissent from the gross 
ideas upheld by arbitrary authority in church 
and state. . 

It was not until the Council of Lateran, in 
1215, that'the great question was decided, 
when Innocent IIL., that bold and unscrupu- 
lous pontiff, sanctioned the notion of “ the 
real Presence,” andestablished the term “tran- 
substantiation,” asserting it in gross and posi- 
tive terms, as the authorized doctrine of the 
Romish church. This doctrine teaches the 
duty of paying divine worship to Christ, un- 
der the form of the consecrated bread or host 
(from hostia, a victim), and inculcates the 
idea of a propitiatory sacrifice; Christ being 
understood to be truly and properly offered 
up, on every occasion of mass being per- 
formed. Who should set bounds to the au- 
thority of men that declared they had power 
to produce, at their own bidding, the Deity 
Himself? The same Council of Lateran re- 
duced the obligation to receive the eucharist 
to once in the year, at Easter, when every man 
and every woman were enjoined to confess all 
their sins to the priest. This rule was after- 
wards made canon law. Private and solitary 
masses soon became genera!, and such con- 
tinued the state of things till the reforma- 
tion. 

A new train of ceremonies and institutions 
followed the notion of transubstantiation, in 
honor of what was blasphemously called the 
deified bread. Hence arose the customs of 
kneeling, and adoring the sacrament or host, 
which was elevated for the purpose; and of 
carrying about this “ divine bread” in solemn 
pomp through the public streets, and with 
| lighted candles, though at noen. An annual 
festival of the holy sacrament, called “ Cor- 
pus Christi,” was instituted by Urban IV. 
in 1264, and gave “a finishing touch to the 
highest expression of superstition and absurd- 
ity.” 

"The standing posture was anciently adopt- 
ed at the reception of the bread and wine; 
sometimes, however, the communicants knelt : 
the original practice of receiving it when 
sitting, appears to have become limited al- 
most to Poland. In the French reformed 
church the communicants stand singly. “ The 
Romish priests admit that they should be 
guilty of idolatry in kneeling before the ele- 
ments, if they did not believe them to be the 
real body and blood of Christ. This cere- 
mony [of kneeling] was not introduced into 
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the church,” say the puritans, “till Anti-, this subject by a somewhat analogous example 
christ was at his full height, and there is no| —the temperance reform. It is a well known 
one action in the whole service that looks so| fact, that many, both men and women, have 
much like idolatry.” Among the practices; been rescued from the abyss of ruin, into 
of the anabaptists of Munster which offended | which they were falling with fearful rapidity, 
their cotemporaries, was their partaking of!through human instrumentality, under the 
the Lord’s Supper much after the manner of; Divine blessing. But it is equally as well 
an ordinary meal. heen, that there is a yet greater number 

In consonance with the prevailing ideas, | of temperance men and women, who were not 
Archbishop Peckham enjojned, “The sacra-| persuaded by eloquent orators to abstain 
ment of the eucharist shall be carried with|from the poisonous cup, but who did so from 
due reverence to the sick, the priest having! principle. From a principle which rested 
on at least a surplice and stole, with a light | upon Christian faith and purity, probably in- 
carried before him in a lantern with a bell ;| eulcated in early childhood by pious parents. 
and the people by the minister’s discretion, | Therefore, in order to make the promulgation 


shall be taught to prostrate themselves, or at | 


least to make humble adoration, wheresoever 
the King of Glory shall happen to be carried 
under the similitude of bread !” 

A hermit disputing in Paul’s Church about 
1306, affirmed that the sacraments then used 
in the church were not instituted by Christ. 
John Fox supposes this to have been one 
Ranulphus, mentioned in the “Flower of 
History,” who died in prison. 

In the “ Ploughman’s Complaint,” before 
quoted, the writer expresses himself as fol- 
lows: “Ah, Lord Jesus! whether Thou or- 


dainest an order of priests, to offer on the 
altar Thy flesh and Thy blood, to bring man 
out of sin and pain, and whether Thou gave 


them a power to eat Thy flesh and Thy blood ; 
and whether none other man may do 80, with- 
out leave of priest. Lord, we believe that 
Thy flesh is very meat, and Thy blood very 
drink ; and whoso eateth Thy flesh and drink- 
eth Thy blood, dwelleth in Thee, and Thou 
in him: and he that eateth this bread shall 
live without end. But, Lord, Thy disciples 
said this isa hard word; but Thou answer- 
edst them, the Spirit it is that maketh you 
alive ; the words that I have spoken to you 
are spirit and life. Lord, blessed mayest 
Thou be; for in this word Thou teachest us, 
that he that keepeth Thy words and doth 
them, eateth Thy flesh and drinketh Th 
blood, and hath everlasting life in Thee.” 
(To be continued ) 
For Friends’ Review. 
A FEW THOUGHTS CONCERNING WAR. 


Highly commendable as are the efforts of 
noble men and women of the past as well as 
of the present, to prevent the reappearance 
of that monster—war, it is yet an undeniable 
fact that most of their labors have proved 
futile, and have fallen short of the end they 
had in view. If it is the Christian’s duty 
and privilege to assist in the reformation of 
mankind upon the basis of the Gospel of 
Christ, it becomes at once a question of great 
magnitude to know how to proceed in this 
work. It will be endeavored to illustrate 


of the peace doctrine more effectual, and hasten 
its final triumph, it is required that those 
whom our Heavenly Father has entrusted 
with responsibilities which are both pleasant 
and solemn, and who approve of the views 
which are advocated by the “ Review,” should 
well ponder this matter of momentous import- 
ance. Let parents and others, particularly 
First-day school teachers, be solicitous that the 
rising generation imbibe such convictions of 
the Everlasting Gospel, as will induce them 
to regard war as any other crime—with ab- 
horrence and pity; to deplore the existence 
and toleration of an evil so directly opposed 
to the spirit of Christianity, and to pity the 
benighted condition of its devotees. Much 
depends upon a firm and timely foundation ; 
let the child’s growth into boyhood and man- 
hood rest upon fundamental principles which 
are cemented by Eternal Truth,and which will 
brave all the storms of time; and more than 
this, which will ever conquer such a formida- 
ble foe as war, according to the Lord’s own 
declarations. 
Haverford College. 


+ +] - 


Eew. Psi. 


SUFFER THE LITTLE INFANTS.—Mark x. 

After the reply of our Lord to the Pharisees 
on the subject of marriage, and his reference 
to the primeval institution,some of the mothers 


y jin the midst of Jerusalem, and on the further 


side of the Jordan, brought to him children, 
that he might touch them ; but the disciples, 
far less kind and tender than the Great 
Master, forbade the mothers, and tried to keep 
them away from Jesus. They were not the 
advocates of early Christian education ; they 
thought the young too contemptible for so 
great and blessed a Teacher, and they thought 
it would be better to let them grow to maturity, 
and then to decide for themselves. If chil- 
dren were born in innocence, you might safely 
trust them tosuch an experiment; but the 
fact is, that if left to themselves, they have with- 
in them the instinctive tendency to departfrom 
God, and it is lamentably certain that they 
will not only grow up without God, but hos- 
tile to all that bears his image, and is obedi- 
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ent to his will. Jesus, therefore, rebuked 
the disciples, and “ was much displeased, and 
said unto them, Suffer the little children to 
come unto me”—it is the translation of the 
Greek word that means “ an infant”—“ Suffer 
the little infants to come unto me, and forbid 
them not,”—it is the strongest possible lan- 
guage—“for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” This language is sometimes mis- 
construed. Some persons think it is an ex- 
pression exactly parallel to that employed in 
& previous passage, where Jesus set a child in 
the midst of them, and said that unless they 
became as little children, they could 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven. It has 
been thought that “of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,” means, that of persons of a childlike 
disposition is the kingdom of heaven; but 
it really means, of such very children is the 
kingdom of heaven chiefly made up: and I 
feel that this unfolds the precious thought, 
that the majority of the inhabitants of heaven 
are glorified infants. We know, as matter of 
fact, that half the human race die in infancy : 
and what an awful thought would it be, were 
we persuaded that this half is lost! Iam 
amazed that any one should entertain so un- 
congenial a notion, or should have a moment’s 
comfort in doing so. Were Scripture silent, 
we might be sad; but it is not so. It seems 
to me therein revealed, that all infants 


to it the proof that the orange is to be re- 
ceived. And so, instead of quibbling, carp- 
ing, and cavilling about “I wonder whether 
I am one of the elect?” you ought, childlike, 
to feel that what God offers he means to give, 
and that you honor him more by saying 
“Yea, Lord, I believe,” than by thinking 
that this is too good for you. -— Oum- 
ming. 


GOSPEL PREACHING, 


“Tt is not always the Gospel that is de- 
livered from the pulpit. A man may preach 
very sensibly concerning the divine perfection 
and authority of God’s government and laws. 
He may set forth general obligations to duty 
and obedience. He may inculcate the amia- 
bleness of virtue in general, or of particular 
virtues, and may present many worthy ex- 
amples for men’s encouragement and excite- 
ment. He may earnestly call on men to re- 
pent of their sins,and reform the general dis- 
position of their hearts and conduct. He may 
inculcate this with all the earnestness and ac- 
tion that would entitle him to the character 
of the complete orator. The composition 
may be very skilful; the language eloquent 
and pathetic; and the preacher may be so 
greatly applauded that it may be sometimes 
said, he hath his reward. Not only may the 
ears of the hearers be tickled, but their minds 


dying before years of responsibility,—and 
half the human race die in that condition,— 
whether their fathers be Jews or Mahomet- 
ans, Christians or heathens, and whether they 
be baptized or unbaptized, without exception, 
are admitted into everlasting joy, and are 
now in the presence of God... . . I think it can 
be demonstrated from the sacred page, that 
infants dying before years of responsibility 
are admitted into glory. If, therefore, you 
join with that the other fact, that increasing 
portions of the adult population of every age 
are believers, and that one day all will be 
righteous, you can see that a majority of the 
human family will ultimately be saved, and 
that the kingdom of heaven, when it shall be 
unfolded in all its majesty and glory, will 
contain, not a handful, but a great multitude 
that no man can number. 

















not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall not enter therein.” This. in- 
dicates, first, that children enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; and, secondly, that in 
the case of adults there is required childlike 
character as a prerequisite to entry into the 
kingdom of heaven. Now, what is that 
character? It is teachable, confiding, trust- 
ful. Hold out an orange to an infant, and it 
will take it at once; it never inquires, “I 
wonder whether my parent intends to give it 
me?” The fact that the orange is offered is 











He adds the instruction, “ Whoever shall. 





may be agreeably entertained with sentiments 
that are in themselves just, and with many a 
good thought. Yet, in all this, there may be 
nothing by which a soul that labors and is 
heavy laden, may be relieved aud refreshed ; 
nothing by which a serious soul may be di- 
rected to the proper sources of sanctification. 
A discourse may have in it much truth that 
is consistent with the Gospel, and pre-sup- 
posed by it, and yet have nothing in it of the 
Gospel properly so-called. 


“Of such a discourse, with all its advantage 


of sentiments and expression, it may be said 
as the Apostle says of the law, it is weak 
through the flesh. The corruption of nature, 
in which sin hath dominion, is too strong for 


logic, rhetoric and philosophy ; too strong for 
refined speculation ; too strong for the great- 


est oratory. 


“The Gospel, the good news, the good mes- 
sage of God’s grace and mercy to the lost, 
told by those who have been enlightened and 
led to present and conscious justification, rest, 
and peace, by its Divine power, is mightier 
and better than all these words of men’s wis- 
dom ; and the Gospel preached with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven, is the grand 
means by which the flinty heart is broken 
and the guilty sinner saved. The subtle theo- 
ries of the worldly and refined, are worthless 
when the burdened soul stands face to face 
with its sins and with its God. It needs a 
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better way than human wisdom can devise;|viour being present in the midst “ will be in. 


even a way that has been opened by ‘the! quired of,” and the Holy Spirit moves a ser- 


shedding of blood,’ by which sinners may ap-|. 4+ or hand-maid to speak : 
: : - peak as mouthpiece 
preteee Pers Seen, se tenet neecene Hae for the people. What shall then be the pos- 


his refuge from the coming storm. And he : ) 
ture of the congregation ? A practice has pre- 


who has known this way of peace and rest, 
and knows it now, and can tell from a joyful | vailed among our members from timeimmemo” 
a ae of a dying Saviour . a | rial, which has, we believe, satisfied the religious 
oving ‘Jod, has a message more potent than | «.aoment of many saints whose spiritual dis- 
the wisdom of the wise, or the understanding | r ’ 

cernment will perhaps not be surpassed among 
their successors. We do not assent to the 


of the prudent; a message which has been 

life to many a guilty, dying soul; a message 

of which the chief of sinners himself could opinion that there is need for an alteration. If, 

say,—‘I am not ashamed of the Gospel of) however, there must be one, let it not be a 

Christ : for it is the power of God unto salva- | 

. -f as , change to a posture /ess reverent than hereto- 

tion to every one that believeth ; to the Jew 2 : ; 

first and also to the Greek.’”—The Christian, | fore. Vocal public prayer, is to present a pe- 
tition in the name of the congregation. This 
calls fora recognition of the exercise, on their 
part, and a visible token of their profound 

reverence to the Being addressed. To keep 

the seat at such a time (unless from physical 

infirmity), cannot be contemplated by us as 

one of the allowable attitudes. We do not 


—-, 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 29, 1570. 


PostuRE IN PrRaYer.—We did not wish to 
re-open this subject in the Review. Prayer 
in the spirit,—prayer of faith,—prayer with- 
out ceasing,—prayer, as “ the Christians’s vi-| 


p | pause to consider it; we do not regard it as 
tal breath,” cannot be over-estimated. It is | respectful to the Majesty of Heaven. In the 


far better to keep the spirit always ready for | court of what earthly monarch would tbis be 
this dutiful exercise than to be over nice and | tolerated? If a deputation visits a sceptred 
scrupulous about the attitude. He to whom! king, to present a humble petition, one will 


it is addressed looketh at the heart. But 4 step forward and present vocally the united 
valued correspondent has asked a distinct ex- prayer of all. What shall we think of the 


pression of our views, and in complying with 
the request we mean not to open a discussion. 


To him who lives upon prayer, it is much | 


rest if they loll and lounge the while? Will 
they be judged as entitled to a hearing through 
their spokesman? And, to apply the meta- 


more frequently an act performed in secret>| nhor to the subject in hand, can we doubt 


than publicly and formally, and the posture | 


is generally decided by circumstances. Holy 
aspirations are breathed by the way-side, in 
the midst of labor, in the chamber’s sacred 
privacy, in the spiritual seclusion which may 
be known in a crowded and mirthful compa- 
ny. Anywhere—everywhere, its only out- 
ward sign perchance may be: 


“ The upward lifting of an eye.’’ 


that it is a failure of Christian etiquette ? 

In the view of many it would seem more 
reverential to kneel. We have no controversy 
with this. We do not think it would be prac- 
tically an improvement in the public assem- 
bly, being better adapted to those seasons of 
devotion which occur in the more private 
company solemnized under the Presence Cloud. 
The plea that the rustling of garments in 


In the worshipping congregation, when no| rising from the seat may drown the voice of 


voice is heard, much of the time must be 
spent in quiet communion with and prayer to 
the Father of spirits, and the enly external 
expression is a reverential solemn bearing, the 
countenance evincing that the worshipper has 
been with Jesus. 

But the occasion comes, when, in the sol- 
emn assembly, the most excellent Name is as 
ointment poured forth; when the spirit of 
prayer needs vocal expression, when the Sa 


prayer, especially when numerous offerings of 
the kind are made in quick succession, may 
suggest a proper caution that no more such 
offerings be presented than are absolutely 
called for by the Spirit who knoweth all our 
need, and also a hint that the speaker, when 
the rustling thus made is considerable, should 
observe a solemn pause till the audience are 
ready to hear and to join in the devotion. 
Dr. Nevin, a distinguished commentator 
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says: “ Standing was the usual postureamong|which our readers will draw deductions, 
the Jews (1 Kings viii. 22; 2 Chron. vi. 12;|The Ethiopian, it it be not in his power to 
Matt. vi. 5; Mark xi. 25). Sometimes, how- | change his skin, is seen to embrace Christian- 


ever, in moments of more than ordinary hu- 
miliation or emotion of heart, they changed 
this attitude for one of kneeling or prostra- 
tion (Exod. xxxiv. 8; 2 Chron. vi. 13, xxix. 
29; 1 Kings viii. 54; Ezra ix. 5; Dan. vi. 40, 
40; Ps. xev. 6; Matt. xxvi. 39; Acts ix. 40, 
xx. 36, xxi. 5), Each of these postures has its 


seemly and Scriptural method of bringing the 
position of the body into significant harmony 
with the desire of the soul. . ‘Standing 
and kneeling,’ says Burkitt, ‘are praying 
postures, but sitting is a rude indecency, ex- 





ity in its most spiritual phase, and the servant 
of some modern Candace may learn to wor- 
ship the Father in Spirit and in Truth, and 
receive the one baptism of Christ without ex- 


| claiming, “See, here is water !”—Liberated 


captives from the heart of Africa may become 


| plowmen and vine-dressers, and the Lord be 
own peculiar appropriateness. Either is a} 


glorified in accumulating evidence that no 
nationality, and no “ curse of Canaan,” shall 


| bar any class from the gifts of the Spirit or 
| from repentance unto life. 


eee 


Our CoLuiEeces.—A subscriber, “a well- 


cept in cases of necessity.’ ‘ In prayer,’ says|wisher of Earlham,” thinks that in pressing 


Bishop Hall, ‘I will either stand, as aservant 
to my Master, or kneel as a subject to my 
Prince.’ ” 

Thus much we have written, in response to 
an honest inquirer. We are aware that a dif- 
ferent view is entertained by some whom we 
greatly esteem. We do not incline to change 
a well established religious observance, un- 
less principle requires it, or some unquestion- 
able benefit is to be derived, or unless it be very 


clear that the change will not, in violating | 


the feelings of those unprepared for it, cost 
more than it is worth. Let us all pray ever, 
and maintain the right posture of heart. 


Tur Lorp’s Freepmen.— Less promi- 
nence than formerly is given in the journals 
of the day to the freed people. The popu- 
lar mind is apt to be fickle, and even the truly 
philanthropic are apt to weary of persistent 
benevolence in one direction. So much the 
more needful is it that those who are labor- 
ing to elevate, civilize, and Christianize the 
freed people and their immediate successors— 
the free-born—should possess their souls in pa- 
tience ; should be unwearied in well doing, 
filled with the love of Christ, and perform 
their service heartily as unto Him. . 

The letter of Alida Clark will draw forth 
sympathy, will encourage other laborers in 
the same cause, and will unquestionably 
awaken new considerations in many minds. 
It will be read. It will be pondered. The 
sympathy wasted upon tales of fiction amounts 
to little. Here are significant facts, from 


so strongly its claims we have too much over- 
looked our own College. We unhesitatingly 
state that Earlham is just as much “ our own 
College”’ as though the Review were edited and 
published within her walls. Wescrupulously 
avoid being sectional. The Review has a local 
interest in every institution and every settle- 
ment of Friends in North America. We spoke 
of Earlham (not loving Haverford the less) be- 
cause that institution, so highly important, so 
needful especially to the great and growing 
West, was brought before us by several dear 
Friends of Indiana. Never did we write an 
editorial more cordially than when we urged 
an immediate, universal and bountiful contri- 
bution by which it should be amply endowed. 
Let this be accomplished by present gifts and 
by bequest, and when this object is reached, 
let bequests and donations still go on for the 
free education there of teachers, or of other 
members whose guardians do not possess the 
meats; that every member of our Society 
may have the opportunity of a Christianly 
guarded education in sound learning. Whilst 
other people train candidates for the ministry, 
and drill them in theologic dogmas, that they 
may preach by rule, let ail our youth be in- 
structed, as George Fox desired, “ in all things 
civil and useful,” and let the Church piously 
and prayerfully present them before the Lord 

for such service as He in infinite wisdom shall 
appoint to them. Leave it to Him to select 
His own ministers, but we may be well as 

sured that He has work for all. We haveno 
wish to educate one class more than another 
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as though the layman had less need for know- that shall excite and cherish a taste and re 
ledge than if he were to send it forth from a spect for the higher and more intellectual ob- 
pulpit in polished sermons. It is not neces- jects and enjoyments of the present life.” 
sary that the preacher should occupyahigher Bishop Doane, in advocating general educa- 
intellectual position than the hearer. The tion,saidthat “ the Common School is common, 
preaching should be such as God through His not as inferior, but as the light and air are 
Holy Spirit inspires—and it will not be less common.” Common, in this sense, should So- 
effectual because the minds of the audience ciéty make for all who would be students, the 
have also been elevated. The preacher’s entrance to the realms of science, and, as Mil- 
power does not lie in his superiority of school ton says: “ Liberty in the spacious circuits of 
knowledge. The excellency of the power their musings, to propose to themselves what- 
continues to be of God, as in the Apostles’ | ever is of highest hope and hardest attempt- 
days. Many an educated man, whose wis- ing.” 

dom through misuse was foolishness, has} Weare well convinced that only by endow- 
been converted to God by the instrumentality , ments can education worthy of the name be 
of individuals less learned, the weak things placed within the reach of all those who need 
of the world being chosen by God to confound | it most. This is true, and it is emphatically 
the things that are mighty, “that no flesh true with regard to our own religious commu- 
should glory in His presence.” But aside al- | nity. 


together from the gift of the ministryand the) he total amount of wealth is sufficient, but 
qualifications for its exercise, (considerations | ¢ is of necessity of most unequal distribu- 
not involved in the subject before us),theacqui-|tion. Consider the cases both of Haverford 
sition of knowledge, the investigations into the|and Earlham. Each needs a safe endowment 
works of Providence and the laws of science! of not less than two hundred thousand dollars, 


° | 
and of art are to be accepted as good. A higher | 
tone of learning often operates in correcting a 
vulgar taste, and removes man further from 


the status of a mere animal. Nor isits proper| or those who ought to be the friends of each 
tendency to exalt human pride. How pro-|of these Colleges, there are twenty or thirty 
found became the Christian humility of Isaac| Friends who could give from ten to twenty 
Newton, as he looked more and more deeply | thousand dollars apiece? Or that apart from 
into immensity, as he noted how star differeth | these there are hundreds of Friends who could 
from star, with what wisdom God hath made easily present from $100 to $500 ?—or that 
them all, and how limitless the realms of| there are thousands of others who could, with- 
space and the creations of suns and systems, | out inconvenience, give their $5 or their $10? 
in inconceivable progression, exceeding each} Where are the volunteers who will sys- 
other in magnitude. tematically canvass the Society and solicit 
‘‘What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee ? subscriptions contingent upon a specified 


And what am I then ?”’ amount being obtained within a specified 
Professor Henry declares that “a lofty style] time ? 


of letters is good in itself, and good as a com- a 

ponent part of the common weal.” Thesgme}| Battimore YEARLY MEETING opened on 
author says: “In a country like ours, where | the 22d inst. under a solemn covering, and in 
the democratic and commercial elements are|a@ reverent dependence upon the Presidency 
so intense, it cannot be expected that religion} of the adorable Head of the Church. The 
will exert an adequate conservative influence, | necessary business of organization being at” 
unless the intellectual tone of the people can|tended to, the first care was duly to incor- 
be exalted. It is the office of religion to di-| porate with the body the messengers whom 
minish, by her views of eternal things, a too|}the Lord had sent from other parts, of whom 
intense and absorbing devotion to the gross}an unusual number were in attendance, duly 
and material objects of life ; but she will bat-| accredited. Our beloved Friend Isaac Rob- 
le it unequally, unless she is aided by causes|son, from England, received a Christian wel- 


This might be attained without any injustice 
to the heirs of the contributors. Can we be 
mistaken in judging that among the friends 
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come, which was well embodied by the Clerk 
in a special minute. Credentials were read 
for the following ministers: From New York 
Y. M., Phebe Ann Sands, David De Vol. 
From Philadelphia Y. M., Samuel Bettle, 
From Indiana Y. M., Amos Bond, William 
Haughton. From Iowa Y. M., Annabella 
E. Winn, James Owen. From Ohio Y. M., 
Ruth Lloyd, Jr., Caroline E. Talbott, John 
M. Watson, Harriet Steer. From Western Y. 
M., Anna Mills, Hugh Woody, and John 
Barker. 

Samuel Emlen, of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and Elizabeth L. Comstock, of Ohio 
Y. M., were acceptably in attendance with- 
out certificates. Numerous dear Friends 
(many of them Elders,) and nearly all as 
companions to ministers, produced minutes of 
unity from their respective Monthly Meetings, 
and to all these Friends and to other Friends 
from different Yearly Meetings, who were 
present in the liberty which the Truth gives,a 
cordial welcome was extended. The weightiness 
of deliberation with which the business was 
commenced, brought into view the Psalmist’s 
words : “ Jerusalem is builded asa city that is 
compact together.” 

Tue delay in presenting reports of two of 
the Western Yearly Meetings is regretted, 
and is due to the absence of sufficiently dis- 
tinct accounts. We wait for the authorized 
printed proceedings. 





North Carolina Yearly Meeting will open at 
New Garden on Second-day, Eleventh month 
7th. Meeting of Ministers and Elders at Deep 
River on Seventh-day preceding. Meeting for 
Sufferings at Deep River on Sixth-day, Elev- 
enth month 4th. 


—- —- «ews —_— 


MARRIED. 

COPELAND—FUTRELL.—At Friends’ Meeting, 

Rich Square, North Carolina, on the 21st of Ninth 
month, 1870, Benjamin T. Copeland to Lydia E. 
Futrell; both members of Rich Square Monthly 
Meeting. 
' OUTLAND—JINNETT.—At Neuse Meeting of 
Friends, Wayne County, N. C., on the 13th of 
Tenth month, 1870, Henry T. Outland, of Rich 
Square, N. C., to Abigail P. Jinnett, of the former 
place. 

TUTTLE—HO WARD.—At Spring River Meeting, 
Kansas, on the 14th of Tenth mouth, 1870, Asa C. 
Tuttle, of Ohio, to Emeline, daughter of John and 
Susanna Howard, of Illinois. 
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DIED. 


WALTHALL.—At the residence of herson, David 
Walthall, inGrant County, Indiana, on the 6th of 
Tenth month, 1870, Martha Walthall, aged nearly 
86 years ; amember of Dover Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 
Having in very early life felt the drawings of the 
Father’s love, she was enabled to come to the Sa- 
viour and realize the forgiveness of all her sins, 
through His love and pardoning mercy. Through 
a long course of years checkered with trials, she was 
enabled through the intercession and advocacy of 
her Saviour to live near Him, justified by His blood, 
reconciled by His life, and through the cleansing, 
sanctifying efficacy, increasingly conformed to His 
perfect will. Often in the silence of the night her 
voice was heard in prayer and thanksgiving, and 
shortly before her close she was repeatedly engaged 
in sounding the praises of the Redeemer. She was 
a firm and consistent Christian, maintaining the 
doctrines of the Gospel of Christ in all their glorious 
fulness, looking forward to that blessed hope, and 
the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Herena, ARKANSAS, 9th mo. 27th, 1870. 
Our school examination showed most satis- 
factory and creditable progress in all classes, 
but especially the Normal. We had several 
boarders from distant districts, and some 
from other States, qualifying themselves for 
teachers. By direction of White Water 





Quarterly Meeting, a committee for that pur- - 


pose attended the opening and establishment 
of a meeting for worship and a Preparative 
Meeting at this place, to be known by the 
name of Southland. Thou canst scarce imag- 
ine how edifying it is, after nearly seven 
years’ isolationifrom Friends’ Meetings, though 
composed mostly of members differing in color 
from ourselves. We feel that the blessing of 
the Head of the Church has rested upon the 
movement. The committee all remained a 
week, 

We held many meetings and labored much, 
and a number of conversions crowned the 
efforts. “Give Him the glory” through 
whom alone we can do anything to promote 
Christianity. Our dear Friend D. [colored] 
continues alive in the ministry, and manifests 
a growth in grace, and a deepening in the 
knowledge of the Gospel. He is a Friend 
indeed; the same may be said of several 
others. Sound in faith and doctrines they 
attend all our meetings, show forth in their 
daily walk, contracts and conversation, and 
in the ordering of their families, the religion 
of Jesus; holding up a light to surrounding 
professors, much needed, and greatly ne- 
glected by others. 

Our First-day schools, temperance organiza- 
tion, tract readings, have all been kept up, 
well attended, and greatly blessed to all 
classes joining and attendivg them, but 
especially the young—notwithstanding the 
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many disadvantages under which we laber, 
and the many counteracting influences thrown 
in the way to impede the progress of knowl- 
edge among these people, even by their own 
colored leaders. Not only political, but pro- 
fessedly religious leaders—especially a bad 
man from the North. I have never openly at- 
tacked him and his false practices, and preach- 
ing of heathenish barbarism—of “ going 
through hell to leave their sins”—of “ going 
to heaven to try on their robes,” “ silver slip- 
pers,” and so forth: but rather have en- 
deavored faithfully, as ability is given, to 
teach and preach the plain precepts of the 


Gospel, as set forth in Christ’s Sermon on the | 


Mount, and exhort them to embrace Chris- 
tianity saving and enlightened. But as 
others, they like to hear the marvellous and 
mysterious dwelt upon in their own peculiar 
rambling stormy sermons of two hours’ length, 
with excitement and noise. But my dear 
Friend, our own quiet Friends’ Meeting, in 
which the power of God is felt and adored, is 
telling fast upon them, and they can come here 
and keep as quiet and still as any one. Thy 
friend, Aurpa CLARK. 


sath teal 
THE CONTEMPLATION OF GOD, 
DEMPTION.—THE FATHER. 
Still more completely than the provisions 
_ of nature fall in with our bodily state, and 
supply our temporal wants—still more prop- 
erly than the air agrees with the functions 


ON 


IN RE- 


of the lungs, and the light with those of the} 
eye—does the gospel of our Redeemer suit| 
We are a} 


the spiritual condition of man. 
fallen race, alienated from God by our sins, 
justly liable to his wrath; in the gospel we 
have pardon, peace, and restoration. “ Christ 
made all things new,” says Grotius, “ and the 
latter creation is more divine than the for- 
mer.” If, then, the first creation of mankind, 
and all the bounties of nature, are the result 
of love, that attribute is far more gloriously 
displayed in the scheme of redemption, and in 
the work of grace. 

In the development of this plan of mercy, 
God has been pleased to make himself mani- 
fest to us in the mysterious union and distine- 
tion of the Father, the Son, and the Spirit. 
Do we desire that divine love should burn 
brightly within us? Then let us fix our 
souls on the amazing scene—let us contem- 
plate the love of the Father, the love of the 
Son, and the love of the Spirit ! 


The love of Gop the Fatruer is ever repre- 
sented in Scripture as the origin of all our 
hopes—as the eternal, unfathomable, spring 
of the waters of life and salvation; and this 
love is plainly described as extending to the 


whole world. “God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only-begotten Son, that whoso- 
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ever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” “God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses unto them.” 
“ God would have all men to be saved, and to 
come unto the knowledge of his truth.”— 
“Look unto Me and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth, for I am God, and there is 
none else.” 

Do we inquire for an overwhelming evi- 
dence of the love of God? Let the apostle 
satisfy our inquiry,—“ In this was manifested 
the love of God towards us, because that God 
sent His only-begotten Son into the world, that 
we might live through him. Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that He loved us, 
and sent His Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.” Do we ask, whether God thus 
loved the whole, or only part, of mankind? 
Let the same apostle answer—“ If any man 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous; and he is the 
propitiation for our sins; and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” 
He tasted “death for every man ;” he “ gave 
himself a ransom for al/.” 

“Tf through the offence of one [the] many 
be dead, much more the grace of God, and 
the gift by grace, which is by one man, 
Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto [the] many.” 
Even the Gentiles, who were without the 
benefit of an outward revelation, were by no 
means destitute of an inward knowledge of 
the law of God; and some of them showed 
“the work of the law written in their hearts— 
their conscience also bearing witness.” Christ 
is “the true light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” Hence we may 
reasonably infer, that, as God appointed the 
death of Christ to be a sacrifice for the sins 
of the whole world, so all men receive, through 
Christ, 2 measure of moral and spiritual light, 
and all have their day of gracious visitation. 
If the light, in numberless instances, is ex- 
tremely faint—if the darkness fails to com- 
prehend it—we may rest in the conviction, 
that God is not only just but equitable ; and 
that those who know not their Master’s will 
and do it not, “shall be beaten with few 
stripes.” In the meantime, the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as it is revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures, is intended for the benefit 
of the whole world. It is adapted to men of 
every condition, clime, and character ; all 
are invited to avail themselves of its benefits ; 
all who will come may come, “and take the 
water of life freely.” 

In contemplating the redeeming mercy of 
God our Father, it is of peculiar importance 
that we should keep in view its “ breadth and 
length,” as well as its “depth and height.” 
Great will be our own loss, if we are found 
ascribing unauthorized limits to the liberality 
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of our God—to the various modifications, and 
incomprehensible scope, of his love in Christ 
Jesus. Who, indeed, shall dare to assert, 
that the love which induced the Creator of 
the universe to send His Son into the world 
to die on the cross, does not extend to an in- 
finite number of rational beings, beyond the 
boundaries of this narrow sphere? Who 
shall deny that it was his gracious purpose— 
for reasons, and on principles eikienta to 
us—to reconcile unto himself, by the blood 
of Jesus, “things in heaven,” as well as 
“things in earth ”’—yea, to “gather together 
in one, all things in Christ?” 

While, however, we embrace these large 
views of the love of God in Christ Jesus, we 
have abundant reason to thank our Heavenly 
Father for those especial mercies, of which 
Christians are the objects! Jesus is himself 
the elect of God—the corner-stone of His 
church, elect, precious—and all who truly 
believe in him as their Saviour, are elect in 
him, “according to the foreknowledge of 
God” our Father. They are “a chosen gen- 
eration, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 






















condemned to death, as transgressors, by the 
righteous sentence of His law. He sent His 
Son into the world to save sinners; and every 
sinner who repents and believes, is a brand 
plucked by a hand of infinite compassion, 
from everlasting burnings. “ God commend- 
eth his love to us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.” ‘ God, who is 
rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith 
he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, 
hath quickened us together with Christ.” 
The sinfulness of man is indeed the ground 
on which the love of God towards us assumes 
the peculiar character of merey—“I will be 
mereiful to their unrighteousness, saith the 
Lord,and their sins and their iniquities wili I re- 
member no more.” Mercy is morethan simple 
benevolence ; it is kindness bestowed on persons 
who deserve punishment and are involved in 
distress, Behold yon wretched criminal, about 
to be led to execution, and trembling in the 
view of the scaffold—the royal pardon arrives, 
and in a moment, he is free! This is mercy ; 
and just the same in its nature, though in- 
finitely higher in its import and degree, is the 


peculiar people.” The love of God, which 
has flowed=towards them, from all eternity, 
in a channel of unrivalled depth, is now 
“shed abroad ” in their “ hearts ”"—a blessed 
evidence of their present acceptance, and of 
their future glory. To them, with an em- 
phasis far exceeding the claims of ancient 
Israel, may be applied the solemn words of 
Jehovah—“I have loved thee with an ever- 
lasting love; therefore with loving-kindness 
have I drawn thee.” 

The cords by which the Father draws us 
to the Son, are cords of love. No man, whose 
“fallow ground” is broken up, and who has 
truly come in faith to Christ as his Saviour, 
will refuse to acknowledge that his conver- 
sion is of grace alone, a result of the compas- 
sion and beneficence of God, effected by his 
Holy Spirit. “Not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but according to 
his merey, he weaved us, by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, which he shed on us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour; that being 
justified by his grace, we should be made 
heirs according to the hope of eternal life.” 
“Behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called the sons of God.” Thus can the 
believer in Jesus say with Hezekiah—* Thou 
hast in love to my soul delivered it from the 
pit of corruption; for thou hast cast all my 
sins behind thy back.” 

The claims of our Heavenly Father on 
the gratitude of mankind, are immensely en- 
hanced by a single consideration—that his 











the objects of this mercy. 
of Christ is imputed to them ; they ‘are jus- 


mercy of God in Christ Jesus. 


All who repent of their sins, turn away 
from their iniquities, and believe in Jesus, are 


The righteousness 


tified by faith, without the deeds of the law? 


and being reconciled unto God, through the 


blood of the covenant, they are now the ob- 


jects of his unfailing love. Walking in the 


light of his truth, and proving their faith by 
their obedience, they enjoy a blessed commun- 
ion with the Father of Spirits; and so long 
as they continue in a state of watchful de- 
pendence upon Him, pothing can deprive 
them of His favor and protection. “Can a 
woman forget her sucking child, that she 
should not have compassion on the son of 
her womb? Yes, they may forget, yet will 
I not forget thee; behold I have graven thee 
upon the palms of my hands; thy walls are 
continually before me.” “If a man love 
me,” said Jesus, “he will keep my words; 
and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.” And again in his prayer for his dis- 
ciples—‘ that the world may know that thou 
hast loved them, as thou hast loved me... 
that the love wherewith thou hast loved me, may 
be in them, and I in them.” 


Since the love of the Father towards the 
Son is here represented as the standard of his 
love towards all who follow Jesus, we cannot 
marvel at the apostle Paul’s persuasion— 
“that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 


love and favor are bestowed on those, who | or things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 


are not only utterly destitute of merit, but are! any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
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from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 

While the love of God towards his believ- 
ing and obedient children is abundantly 
manifested by his protecting care, and by all 
the rich provisions of his bounty—none of 
these benefits is worthy of being compared 
with inward and spiritual graee. By his 
grace he brings the soul into greater and 
greater degrees of purity, and thus prepares 
it for a final union with himself; and 
although it may often be administered through 
the channel of sorrow and suffering, the 
Christian can acknowledge that all is tender 
mercy still ! 

Finally, this “darling attribute” of our 
Heavenly Father, as Bishop Horne emphati- 
cally calls it, is carried forth into its ful- 
ness—like a river into its ocean—when the 
present scene of conflict is exchanged for a 
blessed eternity. “ Whom he justified, them 
he also glorified.” “ Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which, ac 
cording to his abundant mercy, hath begot- 
ten us again unto a lively hope by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an 
inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away; reserved in heaven for 
you who are kept by the power of God, 
through faith, unto salvation.” Everlasting 
life is the glorious result of the whole process 
of mercy.—“ They shall be mine, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, in that day when I make up 
my special treasure; and 1 will spare them 
as a man spareth his own son that serveth 
him!” 

Now whether we contemplate the love of 
God our Father, in the free offers of salva- 
tion made to the whole world; or in the 
election of his universal church according to 
foreknowledge; or in the effectual working 
of his grace for the conversion of sinners ; or 
in their justification by faith; or in the riches 
of his favor towards them when justified; or 
in the final glory and happiness of the 
saints—the grand evidence, and only ade- 
quate measure, of His love, is the gift of his 
ONLY-BEGOTTEN Son. 

That all the blessings bestowed on man- 
kind, both temporal and spiritual, flow 
through the medium of the eternal Word, 
by whom God made tho worlds, will probably 
be allowed by all who accept the Scriptures 
as divine; but this doctrine applies, with 
peculiar force, to the privileges and hopes of 
Christian believers. In Him, and in Him 
alone, they are chosen, accepted, pardoned, 
cleansed, and finally glorified ; in Him they 
are the objects of unutterable love, and the 
receivers of countless benefits—light, wisdom, 
knowledge, purity, patience, comfort in afilic- 
tion, joy in the Holy Ghost, and safety both 
temporal and eternal. “ He that spared not 


his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall He not with him also, freely give 
us all things ?” 

In order to form some conception of our 
Heavenly Father’s love, and of the incompre- 
hensible depth and height of this its only 
measure, we must accustom ourselves to re- 
flect on the glory and virtue of the Son, who 
dwelt from everlasting in the Father’s bosom ; 
on the infinite strength of that love wherewith 
the Father loved him before the foundation 
of the world—when he “ was daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him;” on the recip- 
recity which subsists between them, seeing 
that all things which the Son hath are the 
Father’s, and all things which the Father 
hath are the Son’s; on their perfect union in 
counsel, in affection, in power, and in nature— 
in short, en the plain doctrine of Scripture, 
that, with the Holy Spirit, they are One Gop. 
Thus, and thus only, can our minds be raised 
to any adequate estimate of that compassion 
towards our fallen race, which dictated the 
awful decree, “ Awake, O sword, against my 
shepherd, and against the man that is My 
FELLOW, saith the Lorp or Hosts.” 

While the connexion subsisting between 
the Father and the Son, is unspeakably near 
and glorious—far beyond the limits of our 
knowledge and experience—the language of 
Scripture invites our illustrating the subject, 
by depicting to ourselves the fellowship of 
a human father, with his beloved and only 
son. Call to mind the intimacy and pleasant- 
ness of this peculiar relation; consider how 
its delights are increased just in the degree in 
which both parent ol child abound in 
virtue; imagine the willing obedience and 
ever-springing love of the child on the one 
hand, and the cherishing affection of the 
father on the other; and then conceive, that 
for the restoration and welfare of some un- 
happy race of rebels, such a father gives up 
such a son, as a voluntary sufferer, unto 
death. 

The compassion towards that guilty com- 
munity which could prompt such a surrender 
on the part of their prince, must be of a deep 
and oils character indeed. Should it how- 
ever appear that this sacrifice was a divinely 
appointed means, and the only conceivable 
one, of reconciling mercy with justice, and of 
establishing the inviolable sanctity of the law 
of righteousness throughout his dominions, 
the whole event would exhibit such a union 
of forgiveness and purity, as would claim not 
only the fervent love, but the profound re- 
spect, of the pardoned multitude. Their 
grateful sense of the mercy of their king, 
could not fail to be mingled with an awful 
abhorrence of their crime, and of themselves 
as criminals, 

Such precisely is the practical result of the 
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scheme of redemption. By appointing the 
Son of His bosom, the partner of His glory, 
to take our nature upon him, and to die on 
the cross, as an atonement for guilty man, 
God has not only “declared” His mercy, but 
His “ righteousness, for the forgiveness of sins 
that are past.” While He freely justifies the 
believer in Jesus, He maintains His own jus- 
tice inviolate, and suffers not the abstraction 
even of one jot or tittle from the demands of 
His holy law. In the dispensation of the 
gospel, the mercy of God is indeed gloriously 
displayed. But, at the same time, a seal of 
the most sublime and authoritative character 
is stamped on the righteousness of the law ; 
on the sinfulness of sin; on the indispensable 
necessity of virtue; on the spotless purity of 
heavenly things. When, therefore, we con- 
template God our Father, in the redemption 
of the world—if the Spirit bless our medita- 
tions—the affection excited in our hearts will 
be that of love tempered with awe; our grati- 
tude will flow in a stream at once deep and 
undefiled and while we rejoice iu His com- 
passions, we shall listen to his high behest— 
“ Be ye holy, for 1 am Hoty.” 

There is nothing by which the religion of 
the Bible is more remarkably distinguished, 
from every system of man’s invention, than 
by the first and great commandment of the 
law—*“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might.” Here is the first of all 
moral obligations, and the foundation of all 
right practice. Now if this commandment 
was sustained under the legal dispensation— 
if even the ancient Israelite knew enough of 
the mercies of God to be furnished with mo- 
tives to obey it—with what prodigious force 
must it press on the mind of the Christian 
believer! Those who know that they are 
indebted to the Father for the unspeakable 
gift of his only-begotten Son, may well feel 
themselves constrained to love Him, with all 
their heart, and soul, and might. No divided 
affections can possibly meet his claims upon 
their gratitude. Won and subdued by the 
strength and tenderness of his compassion, 
they must desire nothing, but to be his en- 
tirely, and his for ever. 

But, in loving God, we must love him as 
he is—a Being of infinite purity and righte- 
ousness. His moral attributes must all be 
dear to us; and we must not only love //im, 
but love /is law, which is at once the rule of 
our lives, and the transcript of His character. 
Ahatred of sin, and an ardent desire after 
holiness, must ever mark the disposition and 
conduct of the Lord’s children. If David 
could say—“ Oh how love I thy law! it is 
my meditation all the day; . . . thy testi- 
monies have I taken as an heritage forever: 
for they are the rejoicing of my heart ”—the 




















































ommend it. 
fancied inconsistencies which it discovers in re- 
ligious creeds, without having one original 
virtue to entitle it to respect. 
of negatives, if system that may be called 
whose only boast is, that it discovers errors in 
Revelation; and hence it assumes a title to 
credit, by instructing its votaries to disbelieve. 
Under the influence of this pure negation of 
excellence, it promotes its interests on the ir- 
ritation of those passions which it should be 
the business of our lives to subdue, and for- 
tifies itself in the strange commotions which 
it contributes to raise.—Samuel Drew. 





follower of Jesus, in every age, ought surely to 
breathe in the same spirit, and to burn with 
the same ardor. 
were commanded to talk of the Lord’s pre- 
cepts when they sat in their houses, or 
walked by the way, and when they lay down, 
and when they rose up; to teach them dili- 
gently to their children; to bind them fora 
sign upon their hand, and for frontlets be- 
tween their eyes; to write them on their 
door- posts and on their gates—much more is 
the Christian bound, by every tie of grati- 
tude, to love and obey them—to guard and 
cherish them as his dearest treasure. 


If the ancient Israelites 


Finally, if, under a humbling sense of his 


mercy, we truly love God and love his law; 
we shall heartily endeavor to promote his 
glory. 
of his infinite blessedness; while it will be 
our highest happiness to exalt his holy name 
—“ to administer to the display of his good- 
ness and greatness.” 
our ardent and disinterested affection, He 
will be our end in all things!—J. J. Gurney. 


Our rejoicing will be in remembrance 


The supreme object of 





DersM appears to me to have little to rec- 
It claims its existence on the 


It is a system 








CHRISTIANITY AND Detsm.—Christiarity 


and Deism are like two vessels, fitted out for 
the same distant region, but differing in the 
cargoes with which they are freighted. Chris- 
tianity says, the morality is not marketable 


without faith ; Deism says it is, and that faith 
is superfluous and unnecessary. Now, admit- 


ting Deism to be right, Christianity cannot be 


wrong; because she, as well as Deism, has 
morality; but if faith should be essential to 
the acceptance of morality, Deism must be 
wrong. This is a fair statement of the case; 
and, on principles of rationality, it requires 
no time to determine a prudent choice. I 
choose, for my part, to embark on board 
Christianity ; and I sincerely wish that I may 
be so faithful to its principles and practices 
as to obtain, at last, my part in the resurrec- 
tion of the just. And, that you, sir, though 
laboring to sink my vessel in the gaping deep, 
may, through that mercy which you reject, 
arrive safely at the haven of peace, where an 
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extraction of moral evil from our natures 
shall annihilate profaneness of sentiment, and 
lead us forth to receive a common Saviour’s 
love, is the unfeigned wish of one who, till 
that awful period shall arrive, will be, in all 
probability, to you unknown.—S. Drew’s let- 
ter to Thos. Paine. 


_ Gee 


THE PEACE OF 


BY J. G. WHITTIER IN 1852, 


EUROPE, 


‘*Great peace in Europe! Order reigns 
From Tiber’s hills to Danube’s plains !’’ 
So say her kings and priests: so say 
The lying prophets of our day. 


Go lay to earth a listening ear ; 

The tramp of measured marches hear,— 
The rolling of the cannon’s wheel, 

The shotted musket's murderous peal, 
The night alarm, the sentry’s call, 

The quick-eared spy in hut and hall! 
From Polar sea and tropic fen 

The dying- groans of exiled men ! 

The bolted cell, the galley’s chains, 

The scaffold smoking with its stains ! 
Order, — the hush of brooding slaves! 
Peace,—in the dungeon-vaults and graves ! 


O Fisher! of the world-wide net, 

With meshes in all waters set, 

Whose fabled keys of heaven and hell 
Bolt hard the patriot’s prison-cell, 

And open wide the banquet hall, 

Where kings and priests hold carnival ! 
Weak vassal tricked in royal guise, 

Boy Kaiser with thy lip of lies ; 

Base gambler for Napoleon’s crown, 
Barnacle on his dead renown! 

Thou, Bourbon Neapolitan, 

Crowned scandal, loathed of God and man ; 
And thou, fell Spider of the North ; 
Stretching thy giaut feelers forth, 

Within whose web the freedom dies 

Of nations eaten up like flies ! 

Speak, Prince and Kaiser, Priest and Czar! 
If this be Peace, pray what is War? 


White Argel of the Lord ! unmeet 

That soil accursed for thy pure feet. 
Never in Slavery's desert flows 

The fountain of thy charmed repose ; 

No tyrant’s hand thy chaplet weaves 

Of lilies and of olive- leaves ; 

Not with the wicked shalt thou dwell, 
Thus saith the Eternal Oracle ; 

Thy home is with the pure and free! 
Stern herald of thy better day, 

Before thee, to prepare thy way, 

The Baptist Shade of Liberty, . 
Gray, scarred and hairy-robed, must press 
With bleeding feet the wilderness ! 

O that its voice might pierce the ear 

Of princes, trembling while they hear 

A cry as of the Hebrew seer : 

Repent ! God’s kingdom drawetb near! 


- —_-49 > --— 


Joun Newton piously remarked, when his 
memory had almost gone, that he could never 
forget two things: that he was a great sin- 
ner,-—and that Jesus Christ was a great and 
mighty Saviour.—Tllustrative Gatherings. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING, 


I know that my Redeemer liveth. Job, 
xix. 25. 

Ye know that he was manifested to take 
away our sins. Ist John, iii. 5. 

We know that when He shall appear, we 
shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as 
He is. ist John, iii. 2. 

I know in whom I have believed, and am 

ersuaded that He is able to keep that which 
have committed unto Him against that day. 
2d Tim., i. 12. 

We know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building 
of God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. Ist Cor., v. 1—Moravian. 


————-4992-——__—_ 


An Appeal of the Executive Board of the ‘* Friends’ 
Asrociation of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the 
relief of Colored Freedmen.” 

The usual time for the reopening of the Freedmen’s 
Schools having arrived, the Executive Committee, in 
making arrangements for conducting them during 
the ensuing term, feel it necessary to appeal to all 
those interested in this great work, for funds to ena- 
ble them to carry on such schools as may be started. 

During the last season the number of schools in 
operation was forty-seven, which were supported at 
an expense of about $21,000. It is our wish, should 
the contributions warrant it, to sustain this year 
about twenty-two or three schools, in the more popu- 
lous districts of central North Carolina and south- 
western Virginia, and to maintain them in such an 
efficient manner that from them the country schools 
may hereafter be supplied with teachers—to encour- 
age and assist such schools as are supported by the 
Freed people themselves, with occasional donations 
of books and other school material, as may be 
thought advisable, and as heretofore, to alleviate 
physical suffering, by such relief as may be in our 
power. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau having been discontinued 
during the present year, the assistance which we 
have heretofore received from that source will now 
be cut off, as also any aid from the ‘ Peabody 
Fand,’’ therefore, the prose ution of the work will 
depend entirely upon the liberality of our contribu- 
tors. 

Our treasury is now nearly empty, and estimating 
the expenses by those of former years, to carry on 
the proposed work, it will be necessary to raise not 
less than $10,000. 

When the Association commenced its work the 
great need pressing upon it was to mitigate bodily 
suffering, bat the Freed people having iu mvst cases 
become more than self supporting, this work has 
been gradually superseded by an educational one— 
bumerous schools taught by teachers from the North, 
and supported chiefly by the Association, were ¢s- 
tablished. Each year the colored people have done 
more toward supporting these schools, both by pay- 
ing part of the expenses and by furnishing teachers 
from among themselves, so that now we feel that our 
field has been narrowed to comparatively few schools, 
designed principally to educate teachers. 

Although we feel that our work has lessened, yet 
we believe that it is not yet accomplished, but that 
it still appeals strovgly for farther support. 

Contributions will be received by R. Capnvry, 
Treasurer, No 111 8. Fourth Street.) 

Philada,, Tenth month, 1870. 





